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The Use of Refuse. 


(Concluded from page 387.) 


“¢ Gas-tar, and ammoniacal liquor from the gas-. 


rks, not many years ago formed one of the most 
loulsive nuisances known to manufacturers. It 
.$ either thrown into the river, where it floated 
ghastly blue patches, under the name of Blue 
lly; or, as at Edinburgh, was conveyed away 
valthily at night and emptied into the sea. 
aese offensive products have within these last 
w years been distilled and transferred into a 
imber of liquids and solids, all of which are 
pore or less valuable. The gas-tar, a material 
‘th soiling powers unequalled, and with an odor 
‘at is unapproachable, yields benzol, an ethereal 
dy of great solvent powers, which forms the 
incipal constituent of ‘ benzine,’ the most effect- 
1 remover of grease stains known, and generally 
ed to renovate kid gloves. Benzol produces 
th nitric acid, nitro-benzol, a body resembling 
odor bitter almond scent, which is largely em- 
oyed in perfuming soap. Could any two pro- 
icts appear more antagonistic to the substance 
om which they spring? From the same tar we 
ve various mixtures of substances chemically 
milar to benzol. These are popularly known as 
saphtha.” One liquid of this kind is the gas- 
bstitute of the peripatetic costermonger and 
ieap Jack, besides being the source of illumina- 
on of many large factories and yards in which 
ght-work is done. Another of them, mixed 
th turpentine, is at once elevated to the dignity 
the drawing-room, where it appears in the table 
mp as camphine. Naphtha is also frequently 
sed in dissolving resins, india-rubber, and gutta- 
ireha. Lampblack is made by burning, with 


| gas-tar. 


, are familiar. 


ch paraffin. 


Tposes. 
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of stearin, excellent and very cheap candles can 
be made of it. Melted with a little oil, it fur- 
nishes, as Dr. Stenhouse has shown, the best 
waterproofing agent, perhaps, that we possess. It 
may also be turned to good account as a lubricant 
for machinery: and, lastly, it is an essential in- 
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‘‘When one goes over this remarkable list of 
materials called forth by the aid of chemistry from 
the homogeneous looking substance coal, one 
almost wonders when they will come to an end: 
from the black material they issue forth like the 
prisoners rising from the gloomy doorway of the 


gredient in ‘paraffin oil,’ the manufacture of|prison-house in ‘Fidelio,’ and like them they 


which has acquired, during the last decade, such 
gigantic proportions. The watery tar-liquor con- 
tains ammonia, very extensively used in the arts. 
If the ammonia produced in coke-making could 
be saved, as proposed by Dr. Lyon Playfair, it 
would be a great gain to agriculture, as from the 
million tons of coke annually made in England at 
least sixty tons of sulphate of ammonia that is 
now wasted could be utilised. Crace Calvert, in 
his paper read at the Society of Arts, referring to 
hydrochlorate of ammonia, pointed out that ori- 
ginally the only source from which it was procured 
was a district in Egypt, where it was obtained in 
the form of sal ammoniac, by heating in glass 
vessels the soot which had been produced by the 
burning of camels’ dung. Now, by the aid of 
science, we can obtain it from a score of sources 
without going so far for it at charges so costly; 
and one of these sources is the watery tar-liquor 
to which we have just alluded, which yields crude 
sal ammoniac when evaporated with hydrochloric 
(muriatic) acid. We had forgotten to mention 
that among the light oils of tar were some which, 
mixed with the heavy oils, are very effective in 
preserving wood from rotting, and a very singular 
product called tar-creosote or carbolic acid, which 
is one of the most remarkable antiseptics in exist- 
ence, and is evidently destined to play a great 
part in the world. In the last visitation of cholera 
to London, thousands of gallons of carbolic acid 
were used to disinfect the courts and alleys of the 
city; and, according to some experiments of Mr. 
Crookes, the cattle-plague itself promises to suc- 
cumb to this remarkable agent. 

“‘ The by-products of gas-works are now so val- 
uable that factories are actually set up beside 
them for the purpose of working them up. On 
Bow Common a company, under the name of the 
Gas Products Utilizing Company, is thus located 
beside the Great Central Gas Company. Many 
of the products mentioned above are made here, 
beside others, the most important of which is 
alum. This product, like sal ammoniac, once 
came at a great cost from Egypt, but is now 
mainly procured from an aluminous shale, which 


ight access of air, the least volatile components |forms the roof of coal-mines, and which has to be 
. Moreover, if these be melted and/brought to the surface before the coal can be 
ixed with pebbles, a valuable paving material is|gained. This was for along time a perfect refuse 
‘oduced, with the appearance of which most of| material, covering acres of ground like the spelter 
Red dyes, but, unfortunately, of|and cinder heaps, but chemistry has found it out, 
ily ephemeral beauty, can be made from that/and is now converting it into the product which 
ice dread enemy to the gas manufacturer, naph-|is so valuable to our dyers and calico-printers. 
saline. The singular thing is that, when distilled|This product is made at the works we have men- 
a lower temperature than is required to form|tioned by setting fire to the shale—the carbon and 
48, Oil comes over in which is comparatively|sulphur it contains being sufficient for that pur- 
It is not, however, from coal, but|pose—and treating the friable porous residuum in 

certain shales, that the most abundant yield|iron pans with sulphuric acid, to which is added 
parafiin is thus obtained. This beautiful, white, |the ammonia from the gas-liquor, and the three a lec ; 
derystalline product has been applied to several| bodies combine with water to make common or|the Exhibition of the preceding year, says,— 
When mixed with about two per cent. |ammoniacal alum. 


come forth to liberty, to enter into new combina- 
tions. We may mention that from one of the pro- 
ducts of the coal distillation made at this factory 
at Bow, is prepared the impure muriate of am- 
monia in crystals, to which we have already re- 
ferred ; and in order to work up this salt into the 
‘gal ammoniac’ of commerce a chemical firm has 
built a factory adjoining. Thus three laboratories 
placed side by side pass on from one to the other 
products, which, in the passage, suffer transforma- 
tions quite as remarkable as any that we read of 
in Arabian story. 

‘‘ Another material which was for a long time 
considered a noxious refuse in the old method of 
manufacturing Price’s patent candles from palm- 
oil is glycerine, a colorless, inodorous, sweet, 
syrupy body. The object in the manufacture of 
the candles made from this oil was to eliminate 
this substance, which obstructed the steady burn- 
ing of the candle, and caused an unpleasant smell 
when the charred end of the wick gave forth 
smoke. By the process now adopted, steam at a 
temperature of 550° to 600° Fahrenheit is intro- 
duced into a distillatory apparatus containing a 
quantity of palm-oil. The neutral fats and oils 
act chemically on the steam, forming fatty acids 
and glycerine, both of which are then distilled 
together into a receiver, when the condensed 
glycerine, being of a greater specific gravity than 
the fatty acids, sinks below them, and is easily 
filtcred away. Formerly this glycerine passed off 
into the Thames as a refuse substance: in this 
manner, when the Belmont works were making 
their full supply of candles, this useful material 
escaped to the value of 4007. per week! Glycerine 
is very valuable in certain skin diseases and ear 
affections, and it is found to be an admirable means 
of preserving all perishable matters, meat and fish 
being kept in it for months perfectly fresh. 

‘The value of scientific knowledge in the pro- 
duction of materials involving large commercial 
interests, is especially exemplified in this happy 
discovery. In many trades the by-products alone 
give the profit, in these days of keen competition, 
and the abler the chemist who presides in such 
establishments, the more these by-products are 
likely to be remunerative. The rule of thumb 
which has so long obtained, will no longer avail 
us now that we have to compete with the able and 
scientific manufacturers of France, Belgium, and 
Germany.” 

‘‘ Some of the more delicate perfumes are en- 
tirely guiltless of ever having had their homes in 
flowers ; indeed they are made by chemical artifice, 
concocted in short from oils and zthers, many of 
them of a most disgusting kind, the by-products 
and refuse of other matters. Professor Lyon Play- 
fair, in a lecture delivered in 1852, referring to 


‘‘¢Qommercial enterprise has availed herself of 
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this fact, and sent to the Exhibition, in the forms 
of essences, perfumes thus prepared. Singularly 
enough, they are generally derived from substan- 
ces of intensely disgusting odor. A peculiarly 
footid oil, termed ‘‘ fusel”’ oil, is formed in making 
brandy and whisky. This fusel oil, distilled with 
sulphuric acid and acetate of potash, gives the oil 
of pears. The oil of apples is made from the same 
fusel oil by distillation with sulphuric acid and 
bi-chromate of potash. The oil of pine-apples is 
obtained from a product of the action of putrid 
cheese on sugar, or by making a soap with butter 
and distilling it with alcohol and sulphuric acid, 
and is now largely employed in England in the 
preparation of pine-apple ale: oil of grapes, and 
oil of cognac, used to impart the flavor of French 
cognac to British brandy, are little else than 
‘“‘fusel”’ oil. 

“ «The artificial oil-of bitter almonds, now so 
largely employed in perfuming soap and flavoring 
confectionery, is prepared. by the action of nitric 
acid on the fetid oils of gas-tar. Many a fair 
forehead is damped with the oil de mille fleurs, 
without knowing that its essential ingredient is 
derived from the drainage of the cowhouse! The 
winter-green oil imported from New Jersey, being 
produced from a plant indigenous there, is artifi- 
cially made from willows, and a body procured 
from a distillation of wood. All these are a direct 
modern appliance of science to an industrial pur- 
pose, and imply an acquaintance with the highest 
investigations of organic chemistry. Let us re- 
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heads again. While I, ‘ having obtained help of|with his boat, and brought six blind people to / 
God, continue unto this hour’ the happiest and|hospital, five men and one women, from his o' 
most hopeful, and with prospects far brighter than |neighborhood, and they not only wanted to ha 


almost any of the children of men. Most cer- 
tainly, beloved, do I consider the hardest and 
most trying portion of my life past and gone. I 
have met, and fought with, and conquered foes 
of almost every kind; ghastly hunger has often 
stared me in the face, shouting give—give—when 
I had nothing ; fiery and fierce disease has pulled 
me down and laid me prostrate, and death has 
stared me in the face, with no earthly friend near 
to help or comfort me, and yet ‘none of these 
things could move me’ much, for I had always 
THE FRIEND near, who ‘sticketh closer than a 
brother ;’ and now, by God’s grace, and past ex- 
perience of His goodness, I feel so strong and 
steadfast, ever trusting in my Lord, who ‘ doeth 
all things well,’ that I now rejoice with a joy 
almost unspeakable.” 

July 31.—“I have had a very busy day; I was 
out visiting the sick in the morning, and it was 
so hot that my chair coolies broke down three 
times, and I was obliged to walk; then I got word 
that one of the ladies in the American mission 
had burnt her hand severely, and I had to take a 
little boat and go across the river to see her. It 
was a quarter to one when I reached home, and 
at one I went to the hospital, where two hundred 
patients awaited me. When I had prescribed 
for them, and performed several surgical opera- 
tions, it was nearly four o’clock, and on returning 


collect that the oil of lemon, turpentine, oil of|to my study I found a small pamphlet, with a 


juniper, oil of roses, oil of copaiba, oil of rosemary, 
and many other oils, are identical in composition, 
and it is not difficult to conceive that perfumery 
may derive still further aid from chemistry.’ ”’ 
For “The Friend.” 
Dr. James Henderson. 
(Continued from page 396.) 

Dr. Henderson in the prosecution of his hos- 
pit: labors manifested the same energetic and 
earnest character which had marked his career of 
study. Some extracts from his correspondence 
will show the state of his feelings and the manner 
in which his time was employed. 

“ April 22, 1861.—Last Saturday I had 212 
patients at the hospital—more, I believe, than 
ever attended on one day before. Three of them 
are candidates for baptism. Robert is to examine 
them more fully with the aid of the hospital 
preacher to-day. Hvery day I have operations on 
the eye, giving sight to as many blind as I can. 
Thus, you see, ‘the blind receive their sight, the 
lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the poor 
have the gospel preached unto them.’ I believe 
we are engaged in a great and good work, doing 
the Master’s will, and sorry indeed should I be 
to leave it. I want first to try and do all the 
good I can for this poor benighted people, and 


note from the editor of a weekly paper, asking 
me to write a short review. At half-past seven 
I had to conduct the weekly prayer meeting at 
the chapel, as there was no one else to do it. 
Then I went up stairs to see my patients, Robert 
and Mrs. Wilson, who are progressing favorably, 
and sat down to my pamphlet. Now it is past 
twelve. This is a specimen of my life at present. 
Nearly every one is down with the heat; all our 
mission except Mr. Muirhead and myself. Work 
is life for me, and thank God, I feel strong and 
fit for anything, though I sometimes get tired 
and weary, as you may suppose.” 

In the annual report of the operation of the 
hospital made at the close of the year 1861, he 
gives the number of patients treated during the 
year as about 38,500. From this report the 
following extract is taken: 

“ Although China has reached what some are 
pleased to call the highest degree of civilization 
of which a nation is capable without the gospel, 
it presents, I believe, more physical suffering, for 
want of medical knowledge, than any other nation 
on the face of the earth. The multitudes of sick, 
and lame, and blind, which crowd the streets of 
this and other cities, are ample evidence of her 
deplorable condition in this respect.. In an in- 
stitution like this a good surgeon may almost every 


prepare the way for the advent of Him whom [| day of his life make the blind receive their sight, 


strive to serve. 


the lame walk, the deaf hear, and the paralytic 


' “T told you I had begun to write the story of| whole; besides bringing hundreds together, under 


my life, but I have not touched it lately ; some- 
times I think I shall not finish it, at any rate I 
must leave it for a more leisure time. ..... I 
believe I began life in all its stern realities before 
I was fourteen years old. I have been in a hard 
school ever since. A fair enough field, perhaps, 
but certainly no favor; and during more than 
seventeen years’ hard experience, I have seen 
many with prospects far brighter, and circum- 
stances far more favorable than mine ever were, 
trodden down and completely crushed under the 
pressure of rivalry and competition ; some entirely 
crushed to death, and many receiving such physi- 
eal and moral injury that they can never lift their 


the most favorable circumstances, to have the 
gospel preached to them. I might be allowed to 
give one example of the influence which even one 
successful case exerts, not only upon an individual 
or a family, but upon a locality or neighborhood. 

‘¢Last spring 1 operated on a man’s eyes for 
artificial pupil. Forseveral years previously he had 
only just been able to distinguish day from night, 
light from darkness. Three days after the opera- 
tion he was able to read the ordinary character, 
and on the fifth day he left the hospital. He was 
a boatman, and.lives about half way to Nankin, on 
the northern bank of the Yantsze river. ‘T'wo 
months afterwards he arrived again in Shanghai 


their sight restored, but made enquiries about 
christian religion, which, they said, their frie 
who brought them had told them about. I of 
rated upon five of the six; three of these reed 
ered sight so as to be able to read, two we 
considerably benefitted, but one was past all hope 
It having been concluded to change the locati 
of the hospital buildings and erect new and m¢ 
convenient ones, Dr. Henderson took a she 
vacation from his labors, went over to Englai 
and married, returning in a few months with | 
wife to the scene of his labors. : 
Quiet and accurate in observation, very m 
thodical and punctual, he seemed, to outsi 
observers, to go through it all with the greate 
ease; and yet to most men it would have be 
almost overpowering. One secret of his succe 
lay in his untiring diligence, and constant e 
ployment of every moment. Time wasa precio 
gift, never thrown away, and every hour of t 
day had its own appropriate duties so arrang 
that they never seemed to clash with each oth 
He was never hurried in his visits, or late for 
appointment, and though very soon after I 
arrival he was busy from morning till night, 
still found time for professional reading, a1 
those studies and investigations which he co 
sidered it his duty, as it was his pleasure, 
pursue. Little did some of his patients guc 
the hours of careful thought he bestowed on ther 
for he was not one to make a display, often 
concealing his anxiety, and being most reserv 
on those subjects on which he felt most deep 
and tenderly. 
“‘ His ‘seventeen years’ hard experience’ aft 
his mother's death, when he had no one to who 
he could pour out his joys and sorrows, had pe 
haps produced this reserve of his deepest feeling 
He knew the world too well to expect or clai 
much sympathy from it, and yet he was not 
the least soured or discontented. He was tf 
markably genial and friendly, and though, pe 
haps, some strangers might think him indifferer 
or occasionally stern, those who knew him in b 
own home loved him very dearly. It was the 
that his character shone in its sweetest, brighte 
colors, and those who enjoyed the pleasure of t 
society there will not soon forget the radian 
that he ever brought with him. No gloom 
shade seemed possible where he was; he was 
hopeful and cheerful, always looking on the brig! 
side, always thanking God for His great mereit 
To live with him was like dwelling on the mou 
tain side, above all the mists and fogs of low 
ground, and his influence could not but be fe 
as a great help and blessing. The secrets of h 
inner life were, however, rarely mentioned, exce 
to his wife, and she knew as none else the anxie 
and care, the thought and prayer bestowed ¢ 
every part of his daily work. Once he said | 
her, ‘Do you know, I have never lost a patie! 
for whom I have been specially drawn out | 
prayer. If I can plead for their recovery wil 
earnestness I /now God will restore them; but 
feel sometimes as if he said to me, ‘I cannot gra 
this prayer, do not ask for life,’ and then I ney 
pray for restoration, only that they may be ma 
ready to die.’” 
(To be continued.) 


————_—- > > 


‘ 

A Golden Slave.—Socrates seeing a young ms 
rich, but ignorant of heavenly things, and pu 
suing earthly pleasures, Behold, says he, a gold 
slave.—Penn’s No Cross No Crown. aye 


From the ‘‘ North American and U. 8, Gazette,” 
Review of the Weather, &e. 
FOR SEVENTH MONTH (JULY.) 


1867. 1868. 
, during some portion of the 
renty-four hours, - Sdays. 13 days, 
1 all or nearly all day, . ee sat: Oa 
idy, without storms, 5 8 lo * 
'r, as ordinarily accepted, 7 16% Sure 
31 « 31 « 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, &O. 

1867. 1868. 
n temperature of Seventh 
onth, per Penna. Hospital, 76.48 deg. 80.94 deg. 
hest do. during month do. 92.54 “« 98.00 “* 
rest, Gg. F700. o 400. 62.00. 69.00 * 

N during the month, do. 2.38 in, 3.51 inch. 

THs during the month, being 

x four current weeks for 

ach month, a ‘ 1405 1782 

rage of the mean temperature of Seventh 

jonth for the past seventy-nine years, 75.75 deg. 

hest mean of temperature during that 

atire period, 1793 and 1838, Sita ANG. 

yest mean of temperature during that en- 

re period, 1816, . 3 - 68.00 
COMPARISON OF RAIN. 

1867. 1868. 
it month (January), 1.70 inch. 3.62 inch. 
ond month (February), 2.89) & 2.62, « 
rd month (March), 5.46 3,3 Guaake 
rth month (April), din ool 5.44 
h month (May), ONC ily (EO eae 
th month (June), 11.02° « 4.37 
enth month (July), 2.38 « 3.51 
‘otals for the first seven 

months of the year, 33.08 “ 29.82 * 


[he ‘heated term,” as it was appropriately 
led, lasting from the first to the sixteenth of the 
nth under review, and in a mitigated form for 
eral days after that, was truly remarkable. It 
1 also be seen that the mean for the entire 
nth has only been exceeded twice during a 
iod of seventy-nine years, and then only by a 
y small fractional part of a degree, 

We republish the following table, showing the 
te of the thermometer at noon on the first six- 
n days of the month for the four years therein 
med, viz: 


1868. 1867, 1866. 1865. 
mly 1, . 84 89 76 83 
a Aahnalaps 8383 82 81 
“Lane aapnckg i 90 85 80 
arn pala 90 83 84 
a oh. OL 87 84 
oes 84 99 80 
ae elabega 87 90 90 
ee. a7 76 90 83 
singel pa ihe sea i 82 
ee pal amelie GS 75 72 
rhs oma 82 87 70 
gw Lagi ak 16 Pepe 87 70 
«© 13, 95 76 90 70 
“ 14, 96 75 90 72 
Pap, 944. 78 90 75 
a te, 4 77 94 81 


The averages of which noon temperatures are 
follows ; 


For 1865, 78.81 degrees. 
1666, 85.25. & 
1867, 82.18 «& 
1868, 90.62 ‘« 


We are sometimes reconciled a little to the 
esent by looking back into the past. We have 
d ‘‘Heated Terms’’ before, but the writer with 
3 own diary, commencing with 1834, and 
irce’s review, extending back as far as 1790, 
lieves there has been none of so long continu- 
ce during that entire period. 


In the same month of 1866 we had one which! ported as “ terrible.” 
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Dr. Conrad, of the Pennsylvania Hospital, of this 
city, then believed to constitute the hottest week 
on record, his notes registering the following 
maximum : 


12th, : - 91 degrees. 
Diaby ds seis sauvtens De nevus 
14th, Devlin: 64 
16th? ay samp 
Atle tanker 99.25 « 
LSthenils vids 97.25 « 


In 1830 we have also very high figures, con- 
stituting a heated term from the 16th to the 28th, 
both inclusive. We have other notes of like 
character, which, although possessing consider- 
able interest, are too lengthy to quote here. From 
a long and carefully compiled statement from the 
records of W. Y. McAllister, No. 728 Chestnut 
St., we glean the following days on which, since 
1834 inclusive, the mercury reached 99 degrees 


and upwards, viz: ¢ 
July 21, 1825, 100 
August 6, 1827, 99 
June 28, 1828, 1004 
July 30, 1838, 99 
June 9, 1845, 101 
July 14, 1845, 101 
July 19, 1856, 102 
July 28, 1856, 99 
July 14, 1866, 99 
July 17,1866, .. : 1014 

While for the present year, ninety-eight was the 


highest record at the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
although in some localities in the city 100 de- 
grees was several times reported. 

The deaths have fearfully increased, the exces- 
sively hot weather having also left its record there 
—an increase of 367 having been experienced in 
the four current weeks of this over those of last 
year. Of the entire number, 101 were of coup de 
soleil. In New York this death increase has been 
still more alarming—1142 deaths having occurred 
during the week ending on the 18th, of which 
the victims of coup de soleil numbered 132. A 
portion of this great mortality has been attributed 
to defective sewerage and draining, and an insuffi- 
cient supply of water. In reference to the latter, 
our citizens can scarcely be thankful enough for 
the blessing they enjoy. 

In addition to the intense heat, the month will 
be memorable for the terrible flood at Baltimore, 
Md., which occurred on the 24th. Bridges, 
houses, factory buildings and movable property 
were swept away like straws, while streets were 
inundated to the depth of several feet, reaching, 
in some instances, to the tops of the awning posts 
in front of the stores. In others boats were moored 
to the second story window. The body of a street 
passenger car was floated off, and swept down the 


Istreet until it came in contact with a building, 


which stopped it. The passengers were saved. 
Nor was this the worst. Many lives were lost, 
probably from 70 to 80, including those at Elli- 
cott’s Mills, where the flood raged terribly. 
Scenes were witnessed at that place calculated to 
appal the stoutest heart. In one instance the oc- 
cupants of a row of houses were driven from roof 
to roof, until the whole were assembled on the 
roof of the last in the row. Suddenly it was 
seen to waver, and in a moment more, with all its 
precious burden of men, women and children, it 
fell with a terrible crash, and not one soul was 
saved,” 

On the 25th a tremendous rise took place in the 
Lehigh river, in our own State. At Bethlehem 
the water rose twelve feet in six hours! AN along 
the valley above that place the damage was re- 
Amongst the bridges car- 
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ried away we heard of the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
bridge at Slatington; the track badly washed at 
Lehigh Gap; the Lehigh and Susquehanna Rail- 
road bridges at Perryville and Lehigh Gap; also 
one below, as well as the aqueduct at the Gap. 

At Allentown the water rose suddenly eight 
feet above low water mark, carrying away bridges, 
and doing much damage to property. One man 
was drowned here, being carried over a dam in a 
small boat. 

Truly the summer of 1868 may claim to be 
borne in remembrance for a long time. 

J. M. Entis. 
Philada., Eighth month 5, 1868. 


Selected, 

I feel constrained to say, that if by an inward 
principle is meant the inshining of the Light of 
Christ in the heart, which is his second coming 
without sin unto salvation, is not to be believed 
in and depended upon, then I am in a most de- 
plorable state. Now at my advanced age, at this 
solemn period, for a solemn period I feel it to be, 
and in the prospect of being soon called to stand 
before the judgment seat of God, to receive the 
reward of my works, then where shall I be? And 
if there is no inward principle, then, for sixty 
years past I have been following ‘a Jack o’ the 
lantern,” a ‘¢ Will o’ the wisp.” For it is now 
more than sixty years since I became acquainted 
with the principles of this Society. Oh! no, my 
friends, the evidence on my mind, at this time, is 
that as I have followed the leading and guidance 
of this inward principle—this inshining of the 
Light of Christ—it has led me safely along 
through all the dangers and perils of the way, 
and will continue to lead me to the end. And it 
is the chief corner-stone on which I build all my 
hopes, and shall do to the end of my days. And 
I crave that during the remainder of my life, 
nothing I may ever hear, nothing I may ever read, 
nothing any man may say, may jostle me from off 
this foundation, and I warn you to take heed how 
you receive any other doctrine than this.— Thos. 
Shillitoe. : 


——— s+ oe 


Perilous Balloon Ascension. 

One dull day in autumn, just after noon, a bal- 
loon rose into the airat the foot of Cleets’ Hills, on 
the western edge of the great central plain of 
England. It was inflated with the lightest of 
gases which chemical skill could produce. It rose 
with amazing velocity. A mile up, and it en- 
tered a stratum of cloud more than 1000 feet 
thick. Emerging from this, the sun shone bright- 
ly upon the air-ship; the sky overhead was of the 
clearest and deepest blue; and below lay cloud- 
land—an immeasurable expanse of clouds, whose 
surface looked as solid as that of the earth, now 
wholly lost to view. Lofty mountains and deep 
dark ravines appeared below; the peaks and sides 
of these cloud-mountains next the sun glittering 
like snow, but casting shadows as black asif they 
were solid rock. 

Up rose the balloon with tremendous velocity. 
Four miles above the earth! A pigeon was let 
loose; it dropped down through the air as if it had 
been astone. The air was too thin to enable it to 
fly. It was as if'a bark, laden tothe deck, were to 
pass from the heavy waters of the open sea into 
an inland unsaline lake—the bark would sink at 
once in the thinner water. Up, up, still higher! 

The spectrum, when opposed to the sun, showed 
marvellously clear ; lines appeared which are in- 
visible in the denser atmosphere on the earth’s 
surface; but as the car swung round in its gyrat- 
ing upward flight, the moment the direct rays of 
the sun passed off the prism there was no spec- 


trum atall. The air was so pure,so free from the 
comparatively solid aqueous matter, thatthere was 
no reflected light: the air was too thin to retain 
or reflect any portion of the rays which fell upon 
it. 

And what a silence profound! The heights of 
sky were as still as the deepest depths of the 
ocean, where, as was found during the search for 
the lost Atlantic cable, the fine mud lies as un- 
stirred from year to year as the dust which im- 
perceptibly gathers on the furniture in a deserted 
house. No sound, no life—only the bright sun- 
shine falling through a sky which it could not 
warm. Up, five miles above earth—higher than 
the inaccessible summit of Chimborazo or Dewan- 
giri.. Despite the sunshine, every thing freezes. 
The air grows too thin to support life even for a 
few minutes. 

Two men only are in that adventurous balloon 
—the one steering the air-ship, the other watching 
the scientific instruments, and recording them 
with a rapidity bred of long practice. Sudden- 
ly, as the latter looks at his instruments his 
sight grows dim; he takesa lens to help his 
sight, and can only mark from the falling ba- 
rometer that they are still rising rapidly. A 
flask of brandy lies within a foot of him; 
he tries to reach it, but his arms refuse to obey 
his will. He tries to call to his comrade, who 
has gone into the ring above; a whisper in that 
deep stillness would suffice—but no sound comes 
from his lips—he is voiceless. His head droops 
on his shoulder; with an effort he raises it—it 
falls on the other shoulder; once, more, with a 
resolute effort, he raises it—it falls backward. 
For a moment he dimly sees the figure of his 
comrade in the ring above; then sensation fails 
him—he lies back unconscious. Some minutes 
pass—the balloon still rising upward! Thesteers- 
man comes down into the car; he sees his com- 
rade in a swoon, and feels his own senses failing 
him. He saw at once that life or death hung 
upon a few moments. The balloon was still ris- 
ing rapidly ; it must be made to descend at once, 
or they were bothdeadmen. He seized, or rath- 
er tried to seize a valve, in order to open it and 
let out a portion of the inflated gas. His hands 
are purple with the intense cold—they are para- 
lyzed, they will not respond to his will. It was a 
fearful moment. In another minute, in their up- 
ward flight, he would be senseless as his comrade 
But he was a bold, self-possessed man, trained 
in a hundred balloon ascents, and ready for any 
emergency. He seized the valve with his teeth, 
it opened a little—once, twice, thrice. Then the 
swooned marksman heard a voice calling to him 
‘Come take an observation—try !’” He heard 
as in a dream, but could neither see nor move! 

Again he heard in firmer and commanding tones, 
“Take an observation—now, then, do try.” He 
returned to consciousness, and saw the steersman 
standing before him. He looked at his instru- 
ments; they must have been nearly eight miles 
up! But now the barometer was rising rapidly— 
the balloon was descending. Brandy was used. 
The aeronauts revived. ‘'hey had been higher 
above earth than mortal man, or any living thing, 
had ever been before. But now they were safe. 

Suchare the perils which science demands of her 
votaries, and which they encounter bravely and 
cheerfully. Such was the memorable balloon as- 
cent of Coxwell and Glashier from Wolvyerhamp- 
ton, on the 5th of September, 1862. 


‘‘ There is no other way than whole-hearted 
and honest-hearted christianity to attain the 
Heavenly kingdom.” 
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Selected. 

About this time I was under a very heavy exer- 
cise of spirit, being environed with darkness, and 
made to stand as in the state of such as despise 
religion ; and call in question Divine justice and 
mercy. Under this painful baptism I continued 
many days, whereby all the blessings of a kind 
Providence were embittered, and my life seemed 
a burthen; yet sometimes a glimpse of light would 
dart through the cloud, and I conceived a hope of 
deliverance thereby, and that this dispensation 
was allotted, renewedly to fit me to minister to 
some in this state, as well as to sympathise with 
the afflicted and tempted. It appeared to me re- 
markable, that although I was thus exercised 
when out of meetings, both by day and by night, 
and perhaps for considerable part of the time I 
was in them, yet was I not entirely disabled for 
service; the cloud would break as in an instant, 
and I had just light and strength afforded, to see 
and discharge my duty, and after a while it would 
close up again as before. My soul hath abundant 
cause to bless the name of my God in this, and 
such like painful seasons, which I desire to retain 
in lasting remembrance; for had it not been for 
the support of his powerful, merciful hand, I had 
been as one who goes down into the pit; being, 
as it were, entered in thought into the dark ave- 
nues which lead to destruction; yet faintly—as I 
thought—adhering to that faith which is more 
precious than that of gold which perisheth.—C. 
Payton. 


Rum, and what tt costs the City of New York.— 
Van Meter, Superintendent of Howard Mission, 
addressing a large meeting at Bunyan Hall, New 
York, said :—‘ I have,with great care prepared 
the following statement. It is established upon 
the most trustworthy official reports, much of 
which will be found in Dyer’s Report recently 
published—the most astounding document I ever 
read. I believe them, and therefore present them. 
Examine them, and if you are not satisfied, call 
on me at Howard Mission and Home for Little 
Wanderers, No. 40 New Bowery, and I will furn- 
ish you with the proof. There are in this city, 
5203 licensed places selling intoxicating liquor. 
Superintendent Kennedy placed policemen at 
223 of them for 24 consecutive hours, and this is 
the result :—Hach rum-hole receives a daily aver- 
age of 134 visits, making an aggregate of 697,- 
202 per day, 4,183,212 per week, or 218,224,- 
226 visits inone year! Hach visit averages at least 
15 minutes. This gives us 5,455,605 days of 10 
hours each, or 1848 years. At present wages 
each one, if sober and industrious, would earn $1 
per day, or $5,455,605 in one year. But this is 
not all the lost time. The time of at least three 
persons is occupied by each grog-shop to do its 
work. ‘This gives us 15,609 persons—enough to 
make a large city. At $1 per day for each, we 
have (not including Sunday) $4,870,008, or an ag- 
gregate of $10,325,603 of wasted time by seller 
and drinker—a sum sufficient to carry on all the 
Sunday-school, Missionary, Tract, and Bible So- 
cieties in the land. But this is a»mere fraction 
of the cost of rum. From the same source we 
have the following :—Hach rum hole receives a 


daily average of $141.53, making an aggregate of|the same. 


$736,280.59 per week, or $38,286,590,68 per 
annum, to which add the value of lost time, and 
we have $48,612,193.68. But the real cost can- 
not be estimated. Look at the thousands of shi- 
vering, hungry, helpless, hopeless little victims. 
What sum would compensate for loss of char- 
acter, Uomestic,unhappiness, ruined husbands, 
wives, sons and daughters? for the absence of every 


ray of light and hope in this, and in the world to|fear of the Lord.’ 


come? Still, were this confined to this Sodom 
it would be comparatively a small matter. Bu 
the nation is deluged with rum. The rumselle 
drags down to deepest infamy and woe, many ¢ 
our most eminent statesmen and bravest general 
our most distinguished judges, lawyers, minister 
artists, and profound scholars. The destroys 
lurks around our dwellings, watching for us, ant 
those dearer than life to us.’’ 


For “The Friend 
Sketches from the Memoranda of our late Friem 
Christopher Healy. | 
(Continued from page 397.) | 
The indispensable necessity of every falle 
child of Adam being reborn in and through suk 
mission and obedience to Christ Jesus the secon 
Adam, is most clearly and forcibly presented ij 
the conversation of our blessed Lord and Lawgiv 
with Nicodemus: “ Except a man be born agait 
(or from above,) he cannot see the kingdom @ 
God.” This certainly leaves no room for cavil o 
misconstruction. And again, the Apostle em 
bracing the proposition of both death and life 
“We thus judge, that if one died for all, the 
were all dead. And that he died for all, th 
they which live should not henceforth live unt 
themselves, but unto him (the new birth unt 
righteousness) which died for them and ros 
again :” “ As in Adam all die, even so in Chri 
shall all be made alive.’ Again, “If any maz 
be in Christ, he is a new creature : old things ar 
passed away ; behold all things are become new 
And all things are of God,” &. Again, ‘ The 
is no condemnation to them who are in Chris 
Jesus (the new creation of God,) who walk n 
after the flesh, but after the Spirit. For the la 
of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made 
free from the law of sin and death.” Agai 
“To be carnally minded is death; but to 
spiritually minded (after the new birth) is li 
and peace.” These scriptures, or those of li 
import, might be almost indefinitely multiplie 
For nothing is more frequently asserted, nothi 
more true, nor should be more acted upon by u 
than the unalterable requisition of putting o: 
‘the old man which is corrupt according to t 
deceitful lusts,’”’ and being renewed in the spi 
of our minds, put on the new man, “ which afte! 
God is created in righteousness and true holiness.’ 
Christopher Healy, with every other child bort 
of the Spirit, had felt his need of this “ liberty 
heart derived from heaven.”” And no dou 
experienced, through submission to the effectu 
working of the Lord’s power, the growth in 
dominion of that incorruptible seed and word 
of God, which liveth and abideth forever. An 
also the encouraging promise, “In Christ Jesu 
neither circumcision availeth anything, nor un 
circumcision, but a new creature.’ And “ 
many as walk according to this rule, peace be o 
them, and mercy, and upon the Israel of God. 
His diary proceeds: 
“14th of Highth month.—This morning I fel 
my mind measurably brought under the gre 
ment of the Prince of Peace, which gives tht 
victory over our wills and inclinations: and : 
fervent desire attended that others may witnes: 
Which as we dwell under the preciou 
dominion thereof, causes our love to flow to God 
and through him toall mankind. This Prince o 
Peace is thus spoken of by the Prophet: ‘Ther 
shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse 
and a Branch shall grow out of his roots : and thi 
spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, the spiri 
of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counse 
and might, the spirit of knowledge, and of th 
This is Christ Jesus: and if 
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will hearken to His counsel, and obey His 
-y requirings in our own hearts, we shall witness 
» wolf and lion-like nature within us to be slain 
reduced to love. Then shall we experience 
he fruits of the Government of the Prince of 
‘ace what the prophet declared: ‘ The wolf shall 
vell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie 
wn with the kid; and the calf, and the young 
in, and the fatling together; and a little child 
all lead them. And the cow and the bear shall 
2d; their young ones shall lie down together: 
d the lion shall eat straw like the ox. And the 
eking child shall play on the hole of the asp, 
d the weaned child shall put his hand on the 
ckatrice’s den. They shall not hurt nor destroy 
all my holy mountain: for the earth shall be 
ll of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters 
ver the sea.’ QO blessed day indeed: and is 
ly experienced by such as witness the new birth 
be brought forth in them: yea, of being born 
ain of that incorruptible seed and word of God, 
at liveth and abideth forever. 
“JT informed my friends at our next Monthly 
eeting, that it was on my mind to visit a few 
iends’ families in the compass of Coeyman’s 
eparative Meeting. And the meeting uniting 
th me therein, it left me at liberty to perform 
e same, in company with an elder and sympa- 
izing brother belonging to that meeting. I 
snt to the said Friend’s house on Seventh-day, 
e 3d of Ninth month, preparatory to the visit. 
1¢ next morning before meeting we went to see 
e of the families : and a favored time it proved ; 
1erein my heart was truly humbled under a 
nse of the importance of so great an undertak- 
¢; it being the first visit that I had ever made 
this way of going from house to house. After 
is we went to meeting at Stanton Hill; wherein 
was favored, I believed, with the word of life 
mine own humbling admiration. O may I 
ve Him all the glory to whom it is due. Who 
ne can appoint, anoint, and qualify for His 
eat work and service. Many of my dear broth- 
3 and sisters were brought very near to me in 
is meeting ; and the word of comfort and con- 
lation flowed freely. The nursing fathers and 
others were encouraged to persevere. The 


tendency to reach the witness in many of the 
lukewarm among us. There was also a word of 
invitation, in the love of the gospel, to the dear 
youth. One part of the Yearly Meeting’s advice, 
together with that of its committee, proved re- 
lieving to my mind, viz., that of the evil connected 
with using spirituous liquors any otherwise than 
asamedicine. For I had believed for some time, 
that no person while under the influence of good, 
could, when in health, partake of an article so 
destructive as this to the human race. I also 
believe if professed christians of all denominations 
were to live under the circumscribing power of 
the Spirit of Jesus Christ, that a lesser quantity 
would serve them as a medicine. O may all 
professing the christian name consider these 
things! And may such as are in the unnecessary 
use of this destructive article—destructive to both 
soul and body,—and which is affecting the peace 
of so many families, and especially those who are 
buying and selling, and making themselves rich 
by the profit thereof, consider whether they are 
not of that number our Lord said offended his 
little ones that believe in Him! In love to your 
souls I leave these lines to be read when I am in 
another state of existence. 

“On the First-day of First month, 1809, I 
felt my mind relieved from a close trial that had 
been resting on it for some months, and at times 
so heavily that had not the Lord in His loving 
kindness reached forth His helping hand, I must 
have been utterly discouraged. But now, under 
a renewed sense of His goodness to me this day, 
I am brought to renew my covenant with Him 
whom I feel to be my only Lord and Lawgiver. 
The prayer of my soul is that I may be preserved 
so watchful and careful, as with His holy help 
never to depart from my covenant with Him. O 
what a comfort those feel who are engaged to live 
near to the great Fountain of all good from whence 
doth flow the sweet refreshing stream that waters 
the soul. These are they that can praise Him in 
truth in the land of the living. O blessed Re- 
deemer, remember those in every quarter of the 
world, whom thou hast given largely to partake 
of afflictions. Reach forth Thy mighty Hand of 
power, and place it underneath that they may not 


kewarm were warmed: and the dear youth|sink. Endow with patience to bear all trials 
vited. After meeting we performed the rest of|that thou permits to come upon us; for thou alone 


r visit to a good degree of satisfaction. Re- 
rning next morning, we went to see one of my 
mpanion’s neighbors, a woman that appeared to 
near her end. I found a concern to lay before 
r the necessity of a preparation for death : also 
at some were received at the eleventh hour. 
1¢ expressed great satisfaction with the visit. 
1e same day attended a meeting appointed at 
enry Post’s, which proved a trying one, though 
ended to some satisfaction. After this meeting 
turned home to my family. 

“Q Lord! when I remember thy loving 
ndness to me,a poor worm of the dust, my 
irit is humbled under a sense of thy condescend- 
z love. O may I evtr dwell in the low valley, 
1ere thou art pleased to visit, and feed thy flock. 
2a, by the side of still waters, and in the midst 
green pastures, where such shall rest under the 
nner of thy love. 

‘21st of Ninth month.—Attended our Monthly 
eeting at Coeyman’s; where we were favored 
th the company of several Friends, who were 
pointed by the Yearly Meeting to attend the 
bordinate meetings with a minute of advice, 
ntaining a living concern and travail of the 
early Meeting for a reformation herein. The 
mpany and gospel labors of these, were truly 
‘engthening and edifying to many of our ex- 
cised minds; and, I believe, had a powerful 


can enable to persevere into obedience unto holi- 
ness. Unto Thee, O Lord, belongs all the praise 
for evermore. Amen. 

“On the 9th of Fourth month I felt my mind 
drawn to go and see one of my neighbors who had 
a man residing with him who pretended to have 
a familiar spirit, whereby he could tell what had 
or what would come to pass, taking pay therefor. 
Feeling the indignation of the Lord against such 
conduct, I found it laid it upon me to go the next 
day, which I did; and told my neighbor if he 
allowed this man thus to proceed in his house, he 
would be partaker with him in the plagues with 
which he would be visited as a reward for his 
iniquity: for it is an abomination in the sight of 
the Lord. This neighbor said he was obliged to 
me for my visit ; and appeared to be affected with 
what I had to say to him; and said he had felt 
uneasy about it himself; and further expressed 
that he believed my message was of the Truth. 
In a few days after 1 was informed that he had 
put a stop to such conduct at his house. For 
this act of obedience I felt great inward peace. 
Oh may I continue in humiliation before the 
Most High. After this time I had several highly 
favored meetings, wherein we were truly comforted 
together in the name and with the presence ot 
the Lord.” 

(To be continued.) 


From “The American Naturalist.” 
Cocoa Nut. 

Cocos nucifera, Cocoanut. To attempt to give 
a bare enumeration of the qualities of this most 
useful of the noble family of Palms would be a 
difficult task, and there is a saying among Hastern 
nations that its attributes would fill a book. 
Although its strict territory is bounded by the 
tropics, and although a denizen of the sea-shore, 
it will grow as far north as Lucknow, in India 
(26° 50’ n.,) and is planted far in the interior of 
that peninsula; but in the one case it does not 
bear fruit, in the other is dwarfed and languishes. 
From its littoral position, its buoyant and well- 
protected nuts have been driven by winds and 
currents all over the tropical seas, and almost as 
soon as the atoll changes from a mere reef to an 
island, the cocoanut lands on the shores. 

The tall unbranching stem, often attaining the 
height of ninety feet, with a diameter at the base 
of three feet, and at the crown a foot, is a most 
attractive object. The scars of the fallen leaf- 
stalks, more and more distinct as they approach 
the top, show clearly the way in which the stem 
has grown, starting almost at the commencement 
of life with its full diameter, and throwing off 
crop after crop of leaves as it grows in height. 
The leaves are usually twelve or fifteen in num- 
ber, often fourteen feet long, and cluster around 
the cap. As a new leaf comes out, it is covered 
with a brown fibrous sheath, which is soon split 
through by the sharp end of the leaf. At first 
the leaflets are folded closely upon the central rib, 
so closely that they seem a part of the smooth, 
bright green blade. The midrib is now quite 
short, much like the midrib of our common palm- 
leaf fans, and if we could crumple one of these 
dried leaves up, we should have much the plan 
of the young cocoanut leaf. If the blades should 
now expand the leaf would be palmate; but it 
goes on lengthening the axis aud becomes pinnate, 
showing a higher order of development. Five or 
six leaves are unfolded every year, and as many 
wither and fall off. When young the leaves are 
quite tender, but when fully expanded, become 
very stiff and hard. 

The axillary spathe opens always on the under 
side and soon falls off, leaving a spicate spadix 
bearing the female flowers near the base; as in 
most palms the blossom is beautiful from the 
great number of the flowers, rather than from any 
individual grace. In favorable places each stem 
will bear from five to fifteen nuts, and a mature 
tree may have eight or ten, or even twelve of these 
stems, one blossoming every four or five weeks ; 
so that a tree will produce from eighty to a hun- 
dred nuts annually. They ripen in succession, so 
that blossoms and fruit are seen at once. 

As the fruit comes to us its glory is gone. Itis 
in its best condition just before ripeness, or when 
the shell is soft enough to be cut with a knife; 
then the interior is filled with a rich clear milk, 
always cool when just gathered, and the shell is 
coated with a gelatinous cream almost transparent, 
and so soft as to be eaten with aspvon. When 
fully ripe, the inner crust has hardened, and ab- 
sorbed the better part of the milk, leaving an 
insipid water. The milk is quite nutritious, and 
many medicinal effects have been attributed to 
it. I have drank nothing else for several days, 
without perceiving any unfavorable result. It is 
perhaps with more reason regarded as a cure for 
sea-sickness. Oarefully picked with a portion of 
the stem attached, they may be carried for three 
weeks at sea uninjured, perhaps longer, so that we 
might be supplied with fresh nuts from the West 
Indies. 

A cocoanut is always planted with the three 
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black spots, which are seen at one end, upwards. judge’s desk, in order that, through their martyr- 


From one of these the stem rises, and the shell is 
soon split. Often the nut does not begin to ger- 
minate for six months, or even a year after plant- 
ing, and it grows slowly for the first two years of 
its life. In favorable situations the tree begins to 
bear when six years old, and continues until 
seventy years, or even longer. 

It is said that the palm loves the company of 
man, and grows best near his habitation, and well 
may man return the love, for it furnishes him 
with all the necessaries, and many of the luxuries 
of life, requiring no cultivation or care. The wood 
is hard in old trees, and very ornamental, and is 
used for timber. The rootlets are eaten, or rather 
chewed as tobacco: the young leaves are boiled 
and eaten as cabbage; when they are older they 
furnish a good surface to write on with a sharp 
point (cow-dung is usually rubbed in to make the 
characters more visible), and also to thatch houses, 
fence gardens, make baskets, mat-beds, fish-nets, 
fans, sieves, and hats; when old and dry, the stout 
midrib is used for clubs, paddles, rafters, fence 
posts ; the ribs of the leaflets for brushes, torches, 
or the whole is burned to furnish potash. The 
husk of the nut is stripped off by means of a small 
stake fixed in the ground, and a man can strip a 
thousand nuts per diem, and the husks are then 
soaked for several months in water to separate the 
fibre, and finally twisted into rope, or woven into 
mats under the name of coir. This rope is very 
strong and light, does not rot when wet, and floats 
on the water. Forty nuts usually yield six pounds 
of coir. The undressed fibre of the husk is a 
capital polishing material, and sailors use nuts 
split in halves to rub down decks. 

Before the spathe opens it is often tapped, and 
a clear juice runs out which is fermented to form 
toddy, or boiled down to make jaggery, or palm 
sugar. This tapping is supposed to injure the 
tree if long continued. 

The ripe nut is cooked and eaten in various 
ways. When grated it is an ingredient of the 
best curries; mixed with sweet potato, or kalo, 
and baked, it forms a fine pudding. The Pacific 
islanders chew up the meat and rub it into their 
hair as a pomatum, and whether owing to this 
application or not, their hair is exceedingly abun- 
dant and black. 

The oil is, perhaps, one of the most valuable 
products. The Micronesians break up the nuts, 
and expose the meat to the heat of the sun in 
covered troughs, wetting the mass constantly. 
Fermentation takes place and the oil drops out 
into containers. 


The Solemn Oath of the Chinese.—A China- 
man named How Junk killed a brother Chinaman 
in Montana, and was put upon his trial for mur- 
der by the ‘‘ barbarian” authorities of that terri- 
tory. The ceremony of swearing Chinese wit- 
nesses has some points of a novel character about 
it, of which the subjoined extract from the He- 
lena Herald will give a fair understanding; Ah 
Lee was interpreter for the prosecution, and Sam 
Wah for the defence. The ceremony of swearing 
the witnesses and interpreters was a curious one, 
inasmuch as it was conducted, as far as possible, 
in the Chinese fashion. A copy of the usual oath 
to ‘tell the truth, the whole truth,” &c., or to 
“truly interpret,” as the case might be, was writ- 
ten in Chinese, and presented to each of the per- 
sous to be sworn, each one at the same time put- 
ting a piece of red joss paper, about four inches 
square, into his pocket. Two roosters, which 
had been in “ attendance upon court’ for nearly 


two days in order that they might be ready for 


this ceremony, were now brought in front of the 


dom in the cause of justice, they might influence 
the Celestials to tell the truth. Rooster No. 1 
now had his head laid across a block of wood, be- 
side which stood witness No. 1. A hatchet 
being handed to him—the Celestial, not the roos- 
ter—he struck a blow upon the neck of the poul- 
try specimen, and witnesses Nos. 2 and 3 followed 
suit, the third blow despatching the fowl. Roos- 
ter No. 2 was similarly served by the interpreters 
and remaining witness. While the fowls were 
still bleeding, and their blood being caught in a 
plate, the persons being sworn stood up before the 
clerk of the court and burned the oaths to which 
they had subscribed, at the same time taking 
upon themselves the following Chinese substitute 
for an oath: ‘If I do not tell the truth I shall 
die as the chicken dies, but if I do tell the truth 
I shall go home to China in a short time.’ The 
swearing of the witnesses and interpreters being 
thus concluded, the examination commenced, the 
the court-room being filled with a mixed. assem- 
blage of curious whites and half a hundred China- 
men.— Late Paper. 


Pe a Bee 
For “The Friend.” 
Francis Howgil. 

Francis Howgil was born about the year 1618. 
He received a university education, and being of 
a serious turn of mind was successively a teacher 
among several bodies of professing christians ; but 
not meeting with that spiritual comfort which he 


rashly, he was judged in himself for it. But this, 
his teachers said, was only his natural conscience; 
and hearkening to them, he slighted that heavenly 
light which illuminated his conscience, as being 
too low a thing, only ‘“‘common grace.” They 
told him that the saints had ‘a peculiar grace 
and faith.” So he listened to those who darkened 
counsel by words without knowledge; but he was. 
still convicted of sin. Then, Francis Howgil 
observes, they said that the saints believed in 
Christ, and therefore His righteousness was im- 
puted to them, and sin was not imputed; “so 


that I must seek Him in the means, as praying) 
and receiving the sacrament, as they called it; 
and they judged me a worthy communicant; and 
[ was in great fear lest I should eat unworthily, 
and none could instruct me what the body of 
Christ was.” ‘At one time I read all the serip- 
tures that spake of Christ’s sufferings. The 
teachers said I must believe that He suffered for) 
me, and I believed it all, yet I could not see how 
He died for me, and had taken away my sin; for 
the witness for God in my conscience, told me I 
was the servant of sin while I committed it.”’ 
_ Francis Howgil informs us that, at this period, 
he fasted, and prayed, and walked mournfully 

and thought, surely none were like him, buffeted 
and tempted upon every hand. He ran from one 
man to another for help, and they reminded him 
of the promises; but he could not apply them, h 

knew that the body of sin was whole, and that th 

root of iniquity remained within him. When h 


thirsted to enjoy, about the thirty-fourth year of|told them that he felt there was guilt in him, they 


his age, he united with the religious Society of 
Friends, in whiclrhe became a devoted minister. 

He has left upon record an interesting account 
of his early experience. He tells us, that when 
about twelve years of age, he earnestly sought 
‘to know that God whom the world professed,” 
and of whom he read in Holy Scripture, whom 
Abraham, Moses, the Prophets and Apostles 
served and worshipped. He became very strict 
in his religious duties; he often desired to be 
alone, and gave himself much to reading and 
meditation. He began to see that the sports in 
which youth delight “are vanity, and last but 
for a moment,” When he had indulged in folly, 
he found afterward, that he was judged in himself 
for what he had done, and this sense of condem. 
nation often caused him to weep. Jor some time 
he would refrain; but again the temptation offered, 
and again he was overcome. He therefore en- 
deavored to abstain from the company of those 
who by their conduct and conversation allured 
him into evil, and as he obeyed the checks of con- 
science he had peace. 

‘“‘ He now “read much and prayed often three 
or four times a day ;”” yet, he says, ‘‘ he knew not 
where God was, but imagined a God at a dis- 
tance.” Being still condemned for his vanity, he 
adopted a course more strict, and would go five or 
six miles to hear ‘some more excellent means, 
(as they called it ;”) nevertheless he only grew 
in words, he found himself the same, nay worse, 
for knowledge puffed him up. 

Such continued to be his condition for several 
years. But when at Icngth his attention was 
turned within, it was shown him that his heart 
was corrupt; and as he kept within, the eye of 
his mind directed to the light in his conscience, 
he was restrained from many things he would 
otherwise have yielded to; for often in the very 


or deed, he was stopped. 


replied that our sin was taken away by Christ, but 
that the guilt would remain as long as we live. 
So he would say within his heart, this is a miser- 
able salvation, that the guilt and condemnation 
of sin shall still remain! Thus though preserved 
from gross evil, sorrow compassed him about, and 
he was led to question all he had ever experienced, 
which they said was grace, repentance, or faith. 
At length he ceased to mind their doctrine, for 
he said, ‘Surely this is not the ministry of 
Christ!’ He retired into solitary places, and 
wept. All that he had ever done, seemed to be 
brought before him, insomuch that even every 
thought was judged. His heart was tendered and 
greatly broken. When he could sorrow most, he 
had most peace, for something spake within him 
from the Lord, though he knew Him not fully 
then. He was told that it was heresy to expect 
the word of the Lord to be spoken in these days, 
for that it was only to be found in the scriptures. 
He however found peace and joy spring up in him 
when he was obedient to the inspeaking voice of 
the Good Shepherd, and the promise was applied 
to him that God himself would be his Teacher 
and his God. ! 
But though thus partially enlightened, it was a 
considerable time before he attained to a state of 
peaceful confidence and trust. Yet he presumed 
in this condition to exercise the duties of a gospel 
minister, preaching up and down the country, 
and, as he says, admired by many. At this 
period, 1652, George Fox was the means of con- 
vincing the teachers of the congregation accus- 
tomed to meet at Firbank Chapel, Westmoreland, 
who all joined in christian profession with him ; 
among these was Francis Howgil. | 
He remarks respecting this important change 
in his religious views; ‘‘ As soon as I heard one 
declare that the light of Christ in man is the way 


instant when about to commit sin, either in word|to Christ, I believed the eternal word of truth, 
When he saw himself |and the light of God in my conscience sealed to it, 


thus preserved out of the error to which he had|I saw it was the true and faithful witness for Christ 


been in danger of yielding, great joy arose in him; |Jesus. 


My eyes were opened, and all things were 


but when through disobedience to that which|brought to remembrance that I had ever done; 
thus checked him he did anything forwardly or'the dreadful day of the Lord fell upon me; sor. 
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w, pain, terror for the sight that I saw with 
ne eyes * * allwasoverturned. Isuffered 
e loss of all; for all that I éver did I saw was 
the accursed nature. But as I bore the indig- 
tion of the Lord, I found the serpent’s head 
gan to be bruised. Andas I gave up all to 
dgment, the captive came forth out of prison, 
d my heart was filled with joy. I came to be- 
1d Him whom I had pierced. Then I saw the 
oss of Christ and stood by it, and the enmity 
is Slain by it; the new man was made, so mak- 
x peace, and eternal life was brought in through 
ath and judgment. I received from God the 
rfect gift; the holy law of God was revealed 
ito me, and was written in wy heart, and His 
ar, and’ His word which did kill, now made alive. 
ius it pleased the Father to reveal his Son in 
e through death, and I came to witness clears- 
g by his blood, which is eternal. I have peace 
doing the will of God, and am entered into the 
ue rest, and lie down with the lambs in the fold 
God, where the sons of God rejoice together.” 
Such is the substance of Francis Howgil’s ac- 
unt of his religious experience. And now, in- 
oduced into the glorious liberty of the gospel, 
» was concerned freely to preach that Gospel to 
hers; and we are told, that being no longer 
tisfied to retain‘the money he had formerly re- 
ived as a teacher in the parish of Colton, in 


urnees Fells, Lancashire, he esteemed himself| heart. 


commanded of the Lord to go and return that 
oney to the parish and people from which he 
id received it ;”’ which he accordingly did. 
Soon after his convincement, Francis Howgill 
avelled in company with James Naylor. They 
th underwent an unjust imprisonment of nearly 
re months in Appleby jail, yet after his libera- 
on, F'. H. continued his religious labors, travel- 
g on foot, and directing the attention of the 
ople to Christ Jesus, as their Teacher and their 
iviour. In 1654 he laboured extensively in 
ondon, along with Kdward Burrough, Anthony 
sarson, John Audland, John Camm and Rich- 
d Hubberthorne, and large meetings of Friends 
ere in consequence established in that city. In 
355 he visited Ireland, in company with Edward 
urrough ; after some months of religious labor 
various parts of the island, separately and in 
mpany, they were expelled from it by order of 
enry Cromwell, Lord Deputy. In 1661, hewas 
yprisoned in London. In 1663 he was arrested 
the market at Kendal, where he was engaged 
the affairs of his business, and brought before 
e bench of magistrates, who tendered him the 
th of allegiance and supremacy, (well knowing 
at for conscience’ sake he could not swear at 
|,) and upon his refusal committed him to Ap- 
eby jail. His trial at the assizes resulted in a 
emunire, which was then considered to include 
uprisonment for life. On judgment being pro- 
unced, Francis Howgil observed: “A hard 
ntence for my obedience to the commands of 
arist ! The Lord forgive you all.” 
He bore his lengthened cenfinement with great 
tience ; indeed he dates one of his epistles, 
From Appleby jail, the place of my rest, where 
y days and hours are pleasant unto me.” 
is meekness and christian resignation gained 
m the esteem of the jailer and his family, as 
ell as of the inhabitants of Appleby, many of 
hom were wont to refer their differences to his 
bitration. , 
After nearly five years’ imprisonment, he was 
ized with his last illness, which was of only 
yout nine days’ duration. He continued very 
rvent in prayer, and uttered many heavenly ex- 
essions. to the refreshment of those who were 


On one occasion he observed: “ God will own 
his people, even those who are faithful. As for 
me I am well, and content to die; and truly one 
thing I have observed, which is that this genera- 
tion passeth fast away. We see many precious 
Friends within these few years have been taken 
from us; therefore Friends had need to watch 
and be very faithful, so that we may leave a good 
and not a bad savour to the succeeding genera- 
tion ; for it is buta little time that any of us have 
to stay here.”’ 

Several respectable inhabitants of Appleby, not 
of the Society of Friends, coming to see him, some 
of them prayed that God might speak peace to his 
soul: to whom he sweetly said, ‘‘ He hath done 
it.” A few hours before his death he observed : 
‘¢T have sought the way of the Lord from a child, 
and lived innocently as among men; and if any 
enquire concerning my latter end, let them know 
that I die in the faith which I lived and suffered 
for.’ After this he uttered words of prayer to 
God, and peacefully finished his course. 

He died the twentieth of First month, 1669, in 
the fiftieth year of his age. 


A Broken Heart.—The following interesting 
case of a literally broken heart was related by a 
late distinguished medical professor of this city, 
to his class, while lecturing upon disease of the 
It will be seen on perusing it, that the ex- 
pression “ broken-hearted” is not merely figu- 
rative: In the early part of his career Dr. Mitchell 
accompanied, as a surgeon, a packet that sailed 
between Liverpool and one of our Southern ports. 

On the return voyage, soon after leaving Liver. 
pool, while the doctor and captain of the vessel, a 
weather-beaten son of Neptune, but possessed of 
uncommon fine feelings and strong impulses, were 
conversing in the latter’s state-room, the captain 
opened a large chest, and carefully took out a 
number of articles of various descriptions, which 
he arranged upon the table. Dr. M., surprised 
at the display of costly jewels, ornaments, dress- 
es and all the various parapherralia of which 
ladies are naturally fond, inquired of the captain 
his object in making such valuable purchases. 
The sailor, in reply, said that for seven or eight 
years he had been devotedly attached to a lady, to 
whom he had several times made proposals of mar- 
riage but was as often rejected ; that her refusal to 
wed him however, had only stimulated his love to 
greater exertion, and that finally, upon renewing 
his offer, declaring in the ardency of his passion 
that without her society, life was not worth liv- 
ing for, she consented to be his bride upon his 
returo from his next voyage. He wag so overjoyed 
at the prospect of a marriage from which, in the 
warmth of his feelings, he probably expected more 
happiness than ig usually allotted to mortals, that 
he spent all his ready money for bridal gifts. 
After gazing at them fondly for some time, and re- 
marking on them in turn, ‘‘ I think this will please 
Annie,” and “ [I am sure she will like that,” he 
replaced them with the utmost care. This cere- 
mony he repeated every evening during the voy- 
age; and the doctor observed a tear glisten in his 
eye as he spoke of the pleasure he would have in 
presenting them to his affiancedbride. On reach- 
ing his destination, the captain arrayed himself 
with more than his usual precision, and disem- 
barked as soon as possible, to hasten to his love. 

As he was about to step into the carriage await- 
ing him, he was called aside by two gentlemen 
who desired to make a communication, the pur- 
port of which was that the lady had proved un- 
faithful to the trust reposed in her and had mar- 
ried another, with whom she had decamped short- 
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put his hand to his breast and fall heavily to the 
ground. He was taken up and conveyed to his 
room on the vessel. Dr. M. was immediately 
summoned, but before he reached the poor captain 
he wasdead. A post mortem examination reveal- 
ed the cause of his death. His heart was found 
literally torn in twain! The tremendous propul- 
sion of the blood, consequent upon such a violent 
nervous shock, forced the powerful muscular tis- 
sues asunder and life was at an end. The heart 
was broken. 


SR Ra: Sea doh 

For a man to have his bible in his hand and 
read, “As I live, saith the Lord God, I have no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked, but that the 
wicked turn from his way and live,” and then 
venture to say that any soul is created for des- 
truction! I have not so learned Christ. It is 
dangerous, dangerous. I am a believer in the 
election of grace, the covenant and seed of life, 
bnt not in the possibility of any state where the 
petition, ‘ Lord save me,’ will not be necessary, nor 
that any human being is excluded from the offer 
of divine merey.— Mary Dudley. 


Self-Examination.—The Apostle Paul exhorts: 
«‘ Hxamine yourselves whether ye be in the faith ; 
prove your own selves.” Would that this examina- 
tion were extended to the bearing of all our busi- 
ness and pleasures upon our eternal interests. 
The early christians, “ of whom, the same Apostle 
declares, the world was not worthy,” ‘‘ confessed 
that they were strangers and pilgrims on the 
earth.” Can we, gentle reader, be “ followers of 
these, who through faith and patience inherit the 
promises,” unless—so far as we also have attained 
through self-denial and watchfulness unto prayer 
—we are engaged to walk by the same rule, and 
to mind the same things? 


Yesterday, I was eighteen years old. Thisisa 
very important period. May I form good habits 
now in the morning of my life, and be more and 
more watchful over my words and actions, so as 
to become a good example to others. Wilt thou, 
dearest Father, be pleased to preserve me from 
the many evils that abound in the world.—JL. 
Jefferis. 
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Absence from the city of those who usually in- 
spect the matter offered for publication in ‘ The 
Friend,” has somewhat interfered with that close 
supervision which it commonly receives. Our’ 
attention has been called to the paragraph in the 
Address before the “Teachers Association of 
Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting,” printed 
in our last number, in which reference is made to 
‘‘Gurney” as an exponent of the principles of 
Friends. As many views found in the writings 
of J.J. Gurney are inconsistent with those incul- 
cated by our early Friends, and always approved 
by our religious Society, we feel bound to state 
that we do not endorse that recommendation of 
the author of the Address, and that the admis- 
sion of the paragraph into our columns was an 
oversight, 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—Baron Von Beust, in a speech on the 6th 
inst., declared that Austria would not interfere in Ger- 
man affairs, and that the Imperial government utterly 
ignores any policy of vengeance. Violent demonstra- 
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nationality. Placards threatening Von Beust and in- 
sulting the Emperor, were posted in several places. 

Entire provinces of Spain are suffering severely and 
are threatened with famine, the distress being greater 
than at any time for half a century. The Spanish gov- 
ernment has declined to assume the protectorate of San 
Domingo, which was tendered by one of the political 
parties of that republic. Dispatches received from Paris 
from various parts of Spain, represeut the whole coun- 
try in a state of disquiet, and the utmost efforts of the 
government are required to prevent outbreaks. ° 

Queen Victoria was received by the Empress Eugenie 
in Paris on the 6th inst., and from thence proceeded to 
Switzerland. On the 8th inst., an extended peace con- 
ference was held at the French Office for Foreign Affairs, 
in Paris, between Lord Stanley and the French minister 
Moustier. It is said to have been cordial and friendly. 
General Fleury has issued a circular calling for the 
purchase of additional supplies of horses for the army. 

The Portuguese Council of State have concluded not 
to prohibit the royal exiles of Spain from remaining in 
that country, and the Duke and Dutchess of Montpen- 
sier have taken up their quarters in Lisbon. 

A Constantinople dispatch says, ‘‘The Sublime Porte 
is formally proclaimed the eldest son of the Viceroy of 
Egypt, and the rightful and legitimate successor to the 
Viceroy’s throne in the event of the death of Ismael 
Pasha.” 

The Italian government has agreed to pay that por- 
tion of the debt of the former Papal Provinces which is 
held in France, and look to these Provinces for reim- 
bursement. The Italian Parliament has passed a bill 
according pensions to the widows and orphans of phy- 
sicians who died in consequence of attending cholera 
patients. 

The Irish Church Commission report in favor of the 
abolition of all Episcopal sees and Cathedral establish- 
ments in Ireland except eight—the latter to be main- 
tained on reduced incomes. They also recommend 
measures to encourage church tenants to buy property 
in perpetuity, and to enable landholders, by payment of 
titles and rent charge, to redeem their lands. 

In the week ending 7th mo. 18th, there were 4222 
births, and 3483 deaths in London. 

The inhabitants of Nova Scotia appear to be inflexibly 
opposed to the union with the other provinces of British 
America. The petition to Parliament for a repeal of 
the Act of Union having failed, a Convention has been 
held in Halifax, at which it was resolved, without a dis- 
senting voice, that in the opinion of the Convention it 
is necessary to use every means to extricate the people 
of Nova Scotia from a confederation that has been 
forced upon them without their consent and against 
their will. 

The wheat harvest in the British Islands is nearly 
over, and according to such estimates as can now be 
made, the yield of the crop will be double that of last 
year, and will exceed by one-third the annual average. 

The latest advices from Japan represent that the Ty- 
coon was re-establishing his power. His adherents had 
again occupied Jeddo the capital. 

Civil.war continues in Hayti. The revolutionists have 
an army of 4000 men around Port-au-Prince, and were 
pressing the siege with renewed vigor. The forces of 
Salnave had been defeated by the revolutionists near 
Jacmel. In St. Domingo the revolutionary movement 
against Baez was steadily progressing. 

Another terrible colliery explosion has occurred at 
Jemappes, in Belgium, by which 51 persons were killed 
and many more injured. 

On tbe 10th, Consols were quoted in London at 94. 
U. 8S. 5-20’s, 717. The Liverpool cotton market active, 
sales of 15,000 bales. Uplands, 9fd.; Orleans, 104d. 
California wheat, 12s. 4d. per 100 lbs. Red western, 
10s. 10d. " 

Unirap Srares.—Zhe Public Debt.—On the first inst. 
the total debt of the United States, funded and unfunded, 
amounted to $2,633,588,756, and at the same time the 
amount of coin in the Treasury was $83,409,918, and 
the amount in currency was $26,644,358 ; which if de- 
ducted leaves $2,523,534,480, showing an increase in 
two months of $13,288,594. By a comparison of the 
statement issued on the first inst., with that of Sixth 
month Ist, it is shown that the debt bearing coin interest 
has increased $67,543,958, while that bearing currency 
interest has decreased $118,512,650. The balance in 
the Treasury was $23,453,403 less than it was two 
months previously. 

Domestic Hxports—The Director of the Statistical 
Bureau reports the aggregate value of all the exports 
from the United States during the last fiscal year, in- 
cluding specie, to be $352,616,006 valued in American 
gold dollars. The amount of custom duties received is 
$163,287,925, being about 50 per cent. of the value of 
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the dutiable imports. These returns embrace the entire 
country, from Maine to Alaska, and include all the river 
and lake districts from the mouth of the Mississippi to 
Canada. They are compiled from over 750,000 entries 
and dockets. ‘ 

Troops on the Plains.—From the ‘report of the Quar- 
termaster General, submitted by the Secretary of War 
to the Senate, it appears that a force of 15,858 officers 
and men, is now stationed at various points for the pro- 
tection of the Pacific railroads, and the safety of travel 
across these wide regions. The troops are distributed 
through Montana, Dakato, Wyoming, Nebraska, Utah, 
New Mexico, and Arizona. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 425. Of cholera 
infantum, 112; consumption, 44; old age, 18. The 
mean temperature of the Seventh month, by the record 
kept at the Pennsylvania Hospital, was 80.96 deg., the 
highest during the month, 98 deg. and the lowest 69 deg. 
The amount of rain was 3.51 inches. The average of 
the mean temperature of the Seventh month for the past 
seventy-nine years, is stated to have been 75.75 deg. 
In 1793 and 1838, the average temperature of the month 
was 81 deg., and in 1816 only 68 deg. The amount of 
rain for the first seven months of the year is 29.82 inches, 
which is 3} inches less than fell in the corresponding 
portion of 1867, 

Bridging the Mississippi—The Quincy (Ill.) bridge 
across the Mississippi was completed on the 5th inst. 
[t is about 3800 feet long, having 20 fixed spans, two 
pivot draw spans, twenty-two piers and four abutments. 

The South.—General Grant has recommended the re- 
mission of the remainder of the sentences and the re- 
lease from imprisonment of all persons now in confine- 
ment under sentence of military commissions organized 
under the Reconstruction acts of Congress, in the States 
in which such acts have ceased to be operative. 

The Legislature of Alabama has passed a bill pro- 
viding for the choice of Presidential electors by the 
Legislature instead of by popular vote, and a movement 
for the same object has been made in Florida, Tennes- 
see, and other States. It has originated in an appre- 
hension of violent outbreaks at the election, resulting 
from the sudden revival of the rebel spirit under the 
lead of unscrupulous politicians. The bill was earnestly 
opposed in the Alabama Eegislature, the Speaker and 
others protesting against it as anti-republican and op- 
posed to the spirit of liberty. 

The Governor of Louisiana has made an appeal to the 
President of the United States for military protection 
against the murders and other outrages perpetrated in 
that State by organized bands of men regularly em- 
bodied and drilled, and having for their object to sub- 
ject the blacks to virtual bondage, 

The present political condition of the States lately in 
rebellion, is thought, however on the whole, to be favor- 
able. Georgia, Florida and Alabama, are fully restored 
to the Union, and the military power vested by Congress 
in the district commanders, has ceased to exist. The 
persons elected to Congress from these States have gen- 
erally taken their seats, and a majority of them appear 
to be honest and sensible men. 

The Crop of Indian Corn.—The Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, in his report, estimates that there are 36,000,- 
000 acres of growing corn in the United States this year, 
being 3,000,000 acres more than last year. In most 
sections the prospect is favorable. 

The Markets, c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 10th inst. Mew York.—American gold, 1464. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 1158; ditto, 5-20’s, new, 1083; ditto, 
10-40, 5 per cents, 109}. Superfine State flour, $7.95 a 
$8.60; shipping Ohio, $9.15 a $9.50; St. Louis extra 
and double extra, $11.60 a $14.60. No. 1 spring 
wheat, $2.15; No. 2, $2.10. Western oats, 82 a 83 cts. 
Rye, $1.86. Mixed western corn, $1.16 a $1.17; white, 
$1.28. Middling uplands cotton, 294 cts.; Orleans, 30 
a 302 cts. Philadelphia.—Red wheat, $2.40 a $2.50. 
Yellow and mixed corn, $1.25 a $1.30. Oats, 92 a 95 
cts. Clover-seed, $8 a $9. The arrivals of beef cattle 
at the Avenue Drove-yard numbered 2280 head. The 
market was dull and prices declined { a 4 cent. Prime 
cattle sold at 9 a 93 cts. ; fair to good at 8 cts., and com- 
mon,5a6cts. Of sheep 8000 sold at 44 a 5% cts. per 
lb. gross. About 3000 hogs sold at $14 a $14.75 per 
100 lbs. net. St. Lowis.—Fall red wheat, $2.10 a $2.34; 
choice, $2.35 a $2.40. Yellow and mixed corn, 89 a 91 
cts. Oats, 50a 55 cts. Chicago.—No. 2 spring wheat, 
$1.75; No. 1 corn, 98a 99 cts. Oats, 574 cts. Rye, 
$1.41 a $1.44. Mew Orleans.—Corn, $1 a $1.05. Oats, 
65 cts. Cincinnattii—No. 1 wheat, $2.10; No. 2, $2. 
Corn, 95 a 97 cts, Oats, 52 a 55 cts. Baltimore.— 
Prime white wheat, $2.70; red, $2.60 a $2.65. Corn, 
$1.26 a $1.28. Oats, 88 a 92 cts. Lowisville—Red 
wheat, $2 a $2.05. Corn, 90a 95 cts. Oats, 45 a 50 
cts. Rye, $1.30. 


5 RECEIPTS. 

Received from W. Blackburn, Pa., $2, vol. 42, and fc 
Nathan M. Blackburn, $2, vol. 42; from S. Hobson, Agt 
O., $2, vol. 42, and for Edwin Hollingsworth, $2, vo 
42; from Nancy M. Stanley, Io., per L. S., $2, vol. 42 
from Miriam L. Vail, N.J., $2, vol. 42; from M. } 
Morlan, Agt., O., for B. Antram, Rebecca Woolman, A 
Stratton, Olive Holloway, T. Heald, and Joshua Cop 
pock, $2 each, vol. 42, and for C. Satterthwaite, $2, t 
No. 19, vol. 43; from M. Willits, Agt., 0., $2, vol. 4 
and for J. Hoyle, Sr., J. W. McGrew, J. Hoyle, Jr., ani 
F. McGrew, $2 each, vol. 42. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Visiting Committee meet at the School « 
Seventh-day afternoon, the 15th inst.; attend the Mee 
ings on First-day, and visit the Schools on Second ar 
Third-days. SamurL Morris, 

Eighth month 10th, 1868. Clerk. 


» For the accommodation of the Visiting Committe 
conveyances will be at the Street Road Station 
Seventh-day, the 15th inst., to meet the trains the 
leave Philadelphia at 2.30 and 4.50 p. m. q 


WANTED.  .. 


A competent and rightly concerned person is wante 
to serve as Superintendent of the schools of Philadel! 
phia Friends’ Freedmen’s Association in North Carolir 
and S, W. Virginia, the coming year. 

Applicants will please address, M. E, Suuarm: 
Actuary, No. 116 North Fourth street. 

Philada., 8th mo. 10th, 1868. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Friends are wanted for the stations of Superintender 
and Matron of this institution, to enter upon their dutie 
at the close of the present Session. Those who ma 
feel drawn to engage in these services are requested t 
make early application to either of the undersigned, viz 

Elizabeth Peirson, No. 448 North Fifth St. 

Rebecca B. Cope, Germantown. 

Hannah A. Warner, do. 

Sarah A. Richie, No. 444 North Fifth St. 

Samuel Hilles, Wilmington, Del. 

Charles Evans, No. 702 Race Street. 

Saml. Bettle, No. 151 North Tenth St, 

Joseph Scattergood, No. 413 Spruce St. 
Philada., Highth mo. 1868. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The Winter Term will begin on Fourth-day, 9th o 
Ninth month next. 

Applications for the admission of students should b 
made at the Office, No. 109 North Tenth street, or 
Thomas P. Cope, No. 1 Walnut street, or James Whital 
No. 410 Race street, Philadelphia. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Friend qualified to take charge of the nena 
Department on the boys’ side, in this school, is want 
Application may be made to either of the undersign 
Samuel Hilles, Wilmington, Del. 
Jos. Scattergood, No. 413 Spruce St., Phila. 
Saml. Bettle, No. 151 North Tenth St., 
Charles Evans, M. D., No. 702 Race St., Phils 


WANTED. 


A woman Friend to assist in the care of the family 
Friends’ Indian Boarding School at Tunessassa, N. 
York, Application may be made to 
Ebenezer Worth, Marshalton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Aaron Sharpless, West Chester, se 6 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada. — 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. ; 
A Teacher is wanted for the Girls’ 1st Mathematica 
also one for the Reading School, to enter upon th 
duties at the beginning of the Winter Session. 
Application may be made to 
Rebecca B. Cope, Germantown. ‘ 
Rebecca S. Allen, No. 335 North Fifth § 
Elizabeth Rhoads, No. 702 Race St. | 
FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPL.A 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WorTHixG 
ton, M. D. i 
Application for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, Cl 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1000 Market | 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


